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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



lecturers on Peace. They gave liberally of their time, 
their strength, their money and their prayers to this great 
object. "They spake often" one to another, and to 
other people concerning it. When they rose up and 
when they sat down, when they came in and when they 
went out, it was the favorite theme of some of them. 
They induced their pastors to preach on it, and their 
churches to observe an annual day of prayer on its 
behalf. 

A cause so loved, so prayed over, so persistently 
pressed upon the public mind, notwithstanding extreme 
public apathy, did make progress. They brought it be- 
fore the State legislature ; they enlisted the kind and 
respectful and finally the efficient co-operation of their 
representative in Congress, and of their nearest United 
States Senator, the Hon. Solomon Foot. As one result 
of these efforts the governor in 1852 warmly commended 
the cause to the legislature ; the legislature by a strong 
vote requested Congress to adopt arbitration as a substi- 
tute for war. Soon after, in 1853, the Com. on Foreign 
Relations in the United States Senate made an elaborate 
report recommending arbitration ; and in a treaty with 
Great Britain just then negotiated by Mr. Everett, Sec- 
retary of State, arbitration was adopted, and provision 
was permanently made so far as the matter of that par- 
ticular treaty is concerned for arbitration in case of 
difference between the two nations. The House of Rep- 
sentatives also took favorable action at the same time on 
arbitration. The House of Commons in England almost 
simultaneously took similar action. These procedures in 
times of peace prepared the way for the illustrious exam- 
ples of arbitration in these later and stormier days at 
Geneva in 1872, and at Paris, resulting recently in the 
decision on the Behring Sea question, an auspicious omen 
for peace, filling the world with its light and joy and 
promise at the very time that the Fifth International 
Peace Congress gathered. About twenty years ago the 
Presbytery of Cayuga, New York, before which I brought 
this subject; afterward the Synod of Geneva, New 
York, and still later, when I resided in New Jersey, 
the Synod of New Jersey, — all unanimously adopted reso- 
lutions commending arbitration, and overturiDg the 
General Assembly to commend it. The General Assem- 
bly has since taken action and heartily commended it to 
the Government of the United States. 

It will be found easy wherever judicious efforts are put 
forth to secure the endorsement of the great cause by 
most of the American people. But its real and invincible 
strength is in the Prince of Peace himself, King of kings 
and Lord of lords. 

As the icebergs of the drift period have been melted 
away, and replaced by the smiling verdure and beauty of 
the present earth ; so shall war and all evils melt before 
the Sun of righteousness, till the new heavens and the new 
earth appear. Our cause is sure of success because to 
Him whose birth brought peace on earth and good will to 
men all power has been given in heaven and in earth. 

Maryville College, Tenn. 



THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS. 

Paper read before the Chicago Peace Congress. 

BY SR. DON NICANOR BOLET PERAZA OP VENEZUELA. 

Gentlemen — If in speaking on the results of the Pan- 
American Congress, whose sessions were held in Wash- 



ington in 1890, 1 were obliged to confine myself merely 
to the practical results obtained, my work would be in- 
deed short, and perhaps unworthy of occupying your 
attention. But fortunately I am now addressing a public 
accustomed to examine the progress of ideas in all the 
stages of development, an audience more apt to under- 
stand me than the public at large, which, as a rule, is 
only capable of appreciating those things which have 
taken some definite, tangible shape, that are usually 
termed results. 

If it were the object of this Peace Congress to demon- 
strate the practical results of the great labor and noble 
efforts tending to eliminate war from the earth, made by 
civilized humanity, and more especially by that part of it 
composing this body of philanthropists who now hold 
their Fifth International Congress within these walls, 
little in truth could it present to the world, for we all 
know that the most advanced nations are to-day prepar- 
ing for war, and every day the moment appears closer at 
hand when they will fall upon one another, in order to 
satisfy some traditional feud or for purposes of territorial 
aggrandizement. 

The results of the International American Conference 
of which I had the honor to be a member as representa- 
tive of the Republic of Venezuela are not as yet palpable, 
but they can be appreciated by this Congress which has 
not undertaken the colossal work of changing the standard 
of the nations and the morals of its peoples in this respect 
without counting on time and the influences brought to 
bear by civilization as co-workers in this noble endeavor. 

No one could hope after previously taking into account 
the difficulty of effecting a reform of such magnitude 
which encounters as its first obstacles the passions and 
instincts of humanity, no one could hope, I repeat, that 
the idea of substituting arbitration for the savage arbitra- 
ment of war, could spring forth triumphant out of the 
International American Conference ; and nevertheless in 
that Assembly of American Republics, brought together 
for the first time since their creation, the greatest victory 
of Right over Might was won. Never since the founda- 
tion of human society have there been seen as were there 
seen seventeen nations unanimously condemn war as a 
final arbitrament of international controversies and 
solemnly agree to settle by arbitration all questions involv- 
ing their rights. Nor was there ever seen before an 
assembly composed of weak nations and of powerful 
nations, presided over by the mightiest of them all, 
declare to the whole world that the so called Right of 
Conquest, established as such since the most primitive 
period of human society, recognized by statesmen and 
philosophers and by advanced minds of all periods, was 
no right at all, but only a crime committed against the 
inevitable sovereignty of a people, which embraces not 
only its institutions but also the most remote square inch 
of its territorial domain. 

These declarations, proclaimed by the International 
American Conference of 1890, complete the creed of 
Liberty and Independence professed by the American 
continent, which they began to propagate more than a 
century ago. Those declarations will be principles of the 
future American International Law though they may now 
appear as mere Utopian conceits for the gratification of 
our youthful democracies, leaving out of consideration 
the fact that before they could be incorporated into all 
the codes it would first be necessary to eradicate the sup- 
posedly fundamental principle of creation by virtue of 
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which the weakest must disappear to render possible the 
survival of the strongest and fittest, a principle not ap- 
plicable universally, inasmuch as the eternal law of Prog- 
ress which takes into account something else besides the 
law of self-preservation cannot abandon to the violence 
and greed of the stronger those races which are struggling 
to advance, nor those peoples which, though compara- 
tively weak, labor also hopefully for the work of civili- 
zation. 

It may perhaps be said that those principles to which 
the Conference gave its adhesion remain only as so much 
writing, that the treaties formulated on them have never 
been ratified by the Congresses of the Republics therein 
represented. But granting this to be the case it is also 
true that not one of those American Congresses has re- 
fused to accept those ideas nor has any single one dis- 
approved those treaties. Circumstances entirely different 
from those provocative of an adverse opinion have de- 
ferred the definite consideration of the recommendations 
of the Conference, which have been greatly praised by 
the press of all the Republics and commented upon by 
advanced minds all over the world. 

It may be observed in the history of the transforma- 
tions of society and in the changes of its civilizations, 
how one man, possessed of some redeeming idea, has 
furnished new bases for morality, and how a group of 
philosophers has been sufficient to enlarge the aspirations 
of humanity, and furthermore, how one single people, 
this great American people, has solved the problem of 
practical democracy which is one of the greatest social 
and political victories ever obtained in the world. 

Therefore, how can it be conceived that the regenerat- 
ing ideas that were proclaimed by the International 
American Conference will be lost as are lost the dreams 
of fancy, without moving the minds or without piercing 
the consciences of men ? No ; that was no absurd dream 
of some deluded minds. It was the crystallized form of 
those aspirations and feelings entertained by the one 
hundred and twenty million beings who are nourished by 
Liberty in the New World. It was the solemnly expressed 
conviction of the American Continent presided over by 
the most impulsive of its nations. 

Before you, public spirited men of all countries, you 
sublime optimists, for whom all effort born of faith in the 
perfectibility of the human race has the same value as a 
fact and the significance of one more step in advance, I 
do not hesitate to present as real and translucent facts 
those declarations of which I have spoken, which alone 
placed the International American Conference of Wash- 
ington in the category of an historical event of the first 
magnitude. 

LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 

BT FRANK ROBERTS, 

Late of the United States Army. 

The army of the United States is not a large one, being 
only twenty-five thousand strong ; but it will be thought 
that with so small a force every care has been taken to 
obtain the very best men possible, and to offer such in- 
ducements that they may feel proud of their position and 
contented with their surroundings. The object of this 
article is to show how mistaken is such an idea, and how 
utterly unsuited the life is to any religiously inclined, 
sober, self-respecting young man. 



In the first place, a recruit must at once be struck with 
amazement at the amount of drunkenness that prevails, 
and this is not confined to the enlisted men. He will 
soon find that this condition is a general one, and that, 
far from trying to stop it, the authorities pay a premium 
for drunkenness. The sale of beer in the " exchange " is 
authorized by the army regulations, and is superintended 
by a commissioned officer ; and the liquor is handed over 
the bar by non-commissioned officers and privates, espe- 
cially detailed and paid for the work. Once a month, or 
quarterly, to suit convenience, the profits are divided 
among the various organizations, and the money so 
obtained is used to put better food on the men's tables. 

The more the men drink, the more money is obtained 
for food ; and as it is a sort of point of honor to support 
their mess, men that would not otherwise do so are led to 
drink, unless they are prepared to stand all the ridicule 
and abuse that will be thrown on them by their comrades ; 
and, being led on from one drink to another, they soon 
get drunk, one excess leads to another, until at last all 
self-respect is gone, and the young man that enlisted as a 
man is soon lost so far as his manhood is concerned, and, 
as a natural result, is soon engulfed in the other vices so 
prevalent. The government system is directly chargeable 
with these results. The seductiveness of alcohol is so 
well known that the authorities have no shadow of an ex- 
cuse for thus placing temptation, upon which they put a 
premium, in the way of their new recruits. 

Another feature that must strike a recruit in an un- 
favorable manner is the herding together, like so many 
cattle, of from forty to sixty men in one room. Apart 
from the fact that such a thing must necessarily tend 
to a relaxing of the ordinary requirements of decency, 
it soon becomes apparent that the filthy abominations 
indulged in by drunken comrades, whose actions can be- 
better imagined than described, will soon further under- 
mine .a young man's self-respect, and it is not long before 
he may be found joining in the laughter and joking carried 
on when one of these drunkards has so far recovered as 
to be made aware of what he has been doing. I have 
seen very much of this sort of thing, and can testify to 
the fact that such occurrences are looked on as part and 
parcel of the life, and no effort is made to stop them. 

To one that has not been accustomed to gambling, it 
must be a source of wonder that all sorts of games that 
provide a chance to gamble are so openly indulged in. 
After a pay-day the regular hands that run the games are 
as busy as bees, and no attempt is made to keep the 
matter secret. The men gamble on their bunks in the 
quarters, and when night comes retire to some old build- 
ing, and light up for their night's indulgence in this vicious 
habit. Inquiry, if one is of an inquiring turn of mind, 
soon reveals the fact that the officers in their clubroom 
are gambling also, and so what matters it that gambling 
is forbidden by regulation ? 

The system of shutting one's eyes to what is going on 
around, and the ignorance displayed when questions are 
asked, are nowhere to be seen better than in the army ; 
and in this connection may be mentioned the fact that 
every possible means is taken to prevent any of the un- 
savory details of army life from leaking out. The cases, 
when published, are so undeniable that the army as a body 
does its utmost to lock up its secrets in its own breast. 

Drink ruins the army, and if any doubt this, let me tell 
them that the surgeon-general reports, recently, that the 
rate of admission to the hospitals for alcoholism is forty 



